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The forte of successful public school 
administrators resides to a great extent 
in the quality of decision making per- 
formed in the educational enterprise. One 
important influence upon the decision- 
making process is the attitude pattern 
of the individuals who make decisions, 
assuming that attitudes represent a 
tendency to react in a certain way to- 
ward designated stimuli. 


The nature of the influence of atti- 
tudes on the selection of subordinate 
administrators was the focus of a study 
conducted recently in the School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University.! Twenty- 
nine San Francisco, California, Bay Area 
superintendents described the qualities 
that they look for in candidates for 
subordinate administrative positions. In 
doing so, each superintendent revealed 
those attitudes that appear to influence 
not only the actual selection but also 
the professed selection procedure. In 
essence, the selection criteria--those 
personal and professional character- 
istics that may be regarded as necessary 
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for success in administration--were 
identified and defined in behavioral 
terms. 


The selection of qualified persons is 
seldom regarded as a simple task. It is 
one marked by diversity in procedure, 
little of which has been made explicit. 
Numerous instances of need have been 
cited for more clearly-defined adminis- 
trator selection criteria as opposed 
to "rule of thumb" methods.” Since Cub- 
berley, frequent references have been 
made to personal and professional quali- 
ties deemed necessary for successful ad- 
ministrative performance, but typically, 
these qualities have been described only 
in gross terms. The Stanford study at- 
tempted to provide more meaningful defi- 
nitions of selection criteria in order 
to improve understanding of the se- 
lection process. 


A sample of public-school elementary, 
secondary, and unified district superin- 
tendents was selected. The research fo- 
cused on selection decisions involving 
those job types that represented po- 
sitions of responsibility and authority 
accountable directly to the superintend- 
ent, and which generally were classified 
within the following two categories: 


1. Principals--including building and 
supervising principals. 


2. Central Office Personnel--includ- 
ing deputy or assistant superintendents, 
assistant superintendents in charge of 
business management and instructional 
services, business managers, directors 
or supervisors of curriculum, and ad- 
ministrative assistants. 


The data used in this research were 
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collected through a structured interview 
that embraced four dimensions described 
by Merton et al:% range, specificity, 
depth, and personal context. The inter- 
view guide was derived from a prelimi- 
nary classification of statements secured 
from a pilot study of sixty-four super- 
intendents and a review of the litera- 
ture. An analysis and synthesis of these 
data yielded eleven tentative categories 
of selection criteria, which were subse- 
quently checked for relevance to selec- 
tion decisions, ranked in order of im- 
portance, and defined in detail by the 
twenty-nine superintendents who consti- 
tuted the research sample. 


Quantitative interpretation of thedata 
involved determining rank order agree- 
ment-disagreement relationships among 
and within the total and sub-sample 
groups of superintendents. Measures ‘of 
concordance were derived and tested for 
statistical significance at the 5 per 
cent level. Average rankings were corre- 
lated between sub-samples and rank order 
selection frequencies for each of the 
categories and deviations from the aver- 
age rank for the total sample and each 
sub-sample of superintendents were de- 
rived, 


The analysis, synthesis, and organiza- 
tion of the interview data involved the 
refinement of the original eleven cate- 
gories to clarify further themeaning as- 
sociated with each. Category reliability 
and content were determined as a result 
of the independent codification of the 
interview responses by two coders. A 
minimum of 93 per cent coder congruence 
was achieved for the categories as a 
whole. 


Findings 
Content analysis of the interview re- 
sponses revealed three kinds of infor- 
mation within which the administrators 
appraised the qualifications of adminis- 
trative candidates: the physical and 
character image, levels of professional 
and personal potential, and levels of 
demonstrated professional and non- 

professional competence. 


These three areas of information were 
extended and defined in behavioral terms. 
The physical and character image includ- 
ed such characteristics as age, sex, 
race, appearance, mannerisms, sense of 
humor, family and social group relation- 
ships, personal interests, and a variety 
of values. Levels of professional and 


non-professional potential were ap- 
praised in terms of quality of oral and 
written expression, conceptualization of 
the purpose and need for public educa- 
tion, educational and social philosophy, 
academic training, personality, coopera- 
tion with others, and use of rational 
techniques in observing and interpreting 
an educational problem. Levels of pro- 
fessional and non-professional compe- 
tence were appraised in terms of the 
performance of administrative and teach- 
ing functions, use of special educational 
and non-educational knowledge, oral and 
written recommendations, and professional 
contributions. 


The findings indicated that a wide 
range of personal and professional qual- 
ities were desired in subordinate ad- 
ministrators by these superintendents. 
A leader stereotype appeared to emerge 
from the examination of interview data. 
In general, he was tne well-educated 
American man possessing the following 
characteristics: 


Physical and 
Character Image 


As administrators saw him, the ideal 
subordinate was between thirty and forty 
years of age, neat and capable of choos- 
ing clothes in keeping with the occasion; 
he was cheerful, outgoing rather than 
reserved, a warm type of person possess- 
ing a balance of dignity and humility. 
His complexion indicated good health; 
physical defects, if they existed, were 
not visible. He spoke concisely and came 
to the point without much intellectual 
meandering; he listened to others. He 
seldom exhibited extreme leftist or 
rightist political attitudes; his re- 
ligious activities conformed to the com- 
munity's values; and his social and cul- 
tural interests were varied in nature. 
His family included a wife and children; 
the wife possessed an outgoing person- 
ality and the family made no attempt to 
live beyond its financial means. 


Verbal Intelligence 
and Rational Techniques 


The stereotypic subordinate adminis- 
trator possessed above-average intelli- 
gence. His choice of words and grammar 
was appropriate for the meaning intended 
--facilitating communication. A com- 
plete idea was always expressed so that 
one did not need to read between the 
lines or infer from an open-ended state- 
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ment; he was creative to the extent that 
his expressed ideas were his own and 
represented the "why" and the "how" of 
getting things done. His ability to talk 
about the job of administration, the de- 
velopment of personnel and curriculun, 
and the means for evaluating the educa- 
tional program indicated basic educa- 
tional knowledge and understanding. His 
academic grades were above average or 
superior, and he had begun advanced de- 
gree work. He was open-minded to the ex- 
tent that he was able to realize tie 
uniqueness of any situation. 


ite was able to see problems and plan 
for them in advance; he saw the relevance 
of contributions from other fields and 
disciplines; he was able to pull loose 
ends ofa situation together into a clear 
definition of the problem at hand. 


Educational Goals 
and Social Philosophy 


The candidate was able to verbalize 
concepts related to the purposes of and 
the need for public education. As a 
successful teacher, he was constantly 
looking for better ways to teach; he 
was child-centered rather than authori- 
tarian; and in general he represented 
the experimentalist. He was dedicated 
to a career in education as evidenced 
by his participation in summer sessions, 
conferences, and leaves to do graduate 
work. His personal and professional 
life revealed deep-seated loyalty, em- 
pathy, humility, and morality in dealing 
with others. 


Formal Education 


The ideal subordinate's academic train- 
ing included a broad liberal arts under- 
graduate background and an extensive 
exposure to the sociological, psycho- 
logical, biological, and philosophical 
foundations of education. Grades were 
important, especially at the graduate 
level, for they represented seriousness 
of purpose as well as ability. 


Human Relations 
and Personality 


As perceived by the superintendents, 
the ideal subordinate possessed the 
ability to get along with and work with 
people. He was able to operate in a 
group setting; he knew when to withdraw 
and when to encourage others to partici- 
pate. He did not pretend to have all 
the answers, but rather was capable of 
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changing when circumstances warranted. 
He was somewhat individualistic, but 
capable of giving credit to and empa- 
thizing with others. He faced contro- 
versial issues squarely; he could take 
a stand and defend his position without 
emotional blindness getting in the way; 
and ne was willing to assume responsi- 
bility for the consequences of his 
Stand. He was confident of his own 
ability and he was neither deferent 
nor overbearing. 


Field Experience 
and Professional Contributions 


Superintendents saw the ideal subordi- 
nate as an individual who had taught a 
minimum of two years--one who had com- 
pleted the "troublesome" first year and 
had had the opportunity to demonstrate 
creative ability in at least one suc- 
ceeding year. He worked in some form of 
public service previous to entering 
education. He possessed basic teaching 
skills and was able to evaluate people 
and their performance in terms of ex- 
plicit criteria. 


His professional contributions con- 
sisted mainly of memberships and activi- 
ties in professional and civic organi- 
zations. He was active in professional 
committees and demonstrated leadership 
in this work. 


It seems clear that these superintend- 
ents lacked a rational and systematic 
procedure for appraising the qualifi- 
cations of candidates. 


It was also concluded that the influ- 
ence of attitudes on the selection de- 
cision varied with each superintendent, 
but represented an attitudinal continuum. 
At one end was the irrevocably "closed 
mind" or the superintendent who made 
almost instantaneous snap judgments on 
the basis of meager impressions. At the 
other end was the unclouded "open mind" 
or the superintendent who used deliber- 
ate rational judgment in arriving at 
a decision. Oversimplified, the super- 
intendent with the "closed mind" made 
selections solely upon biases or preju- 
dices, whereas the superintendent with 
the "open mind" utilized the problem- 
solving process in making a selection 
decision. Most of the twenty-nine su- 
perintendents tended to manifest the 
former rather than the latter attitude 
pattern. 


Implications 


Indications are that many superintend- 
ents have given little or no attention 
to "how" or "why" they select one candi- 
date over another. It appears that a 
stereotypic image of the ideal subordi- 
nate administrator plays an important 
role in determining these selections. 


It is perhaps only a matter of con- 
jecture, but one wonders wnetner or not 
these superintendents tend to select 
subordinates wnose values and viewpoints 
agree with their own. If this is the 
case, is it not likely that constructive 
tension and disagreement will be mini- 
mized? Is it possible that superintend- 
ents, by selecting subordinates who 
mirror their own viewpoints, stultify 
the dynamic characteristics of their 
organizations? 


This does not imply that superintend- 
ents tend to select "yes men" but that 
total agreement, which might follow from 
the repeated selection of a particular 
type of person, might be as undesirable 
as too much disagreement. Moderate dis- 
agreement and temperate discussion of 
differences would appear to be important 
catalytic agents in the process of im- 
provement. 


There are a number of other questions 
which might be raised at tnis point. For 
instance, "How much weight does the rec- 
ommendation of the professor of educa- 
tional administration carry?" "How and 
to what extent do the attitude patterns 
of professors influence the kinds of 
recommendations they give?" "What hap- 
pens when the candidate is highly recom- 
mended but does not correspond to the 
stereotype?" A further consideration is 
the degree to which the prestige of the 
training institution influences the se- 
lection decision. One also wonders about 
the extent to which superintendents 
would use a systematic approach to se- 
lection if one were provided. In short, 
how rational can a man be? 


While the research itself does not 
provide any answers to these problems, 
there would appear to be several tech- 
niques which superintendents might em- 
ploy to avoid the fallacy of the stereo- 
typic image. First, the superintendent 
might make explicit those qualities 
which he considers essential to adminis- 
trative effectiveness. Having done so, 
he might ask himself, "What evidence is 


there to support the belief that these 
qualities are indeed important?" More- 
over, he might well ask himself, "Can I 
really determine the extent to which 
candidates possess certain qualities, or 
am I merely relying on superficial indi- 
cations?" Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the superintendent might 
consider the questions, "Are the same 
qualities equally essential to all ad- 
ministrative posts?" "Is there merit in 
the idea of an administrative team com- 
prised by individuals having comple- 
mentary strengths and abilities?" 


There is a growing body of research 
to indicate that several different kinds 
of leadership are essential to the ef- 
fective functioning of organization. On 
the one hand, organization achievement 
depends on the ability of the adminis- 
tration to stimulate thinking and initi- 
ate action toward established goals. On 
the other hand, the maintenance of sat- 
isfactory social relations depends on 
the ability of the administrator to per- 
form supportive functions for the mem- 
bers of the organization. While these 
two abilities are not mutually exclu- 
sive, individuals appear to possess one 
more often than they possess both.4 


Admittedly, no prescribed selection 
plan can completely eliminate the need 
for subjective decisions. But, in view 
of the need for continuing improvement 
of administrative leadership in po- 
Sitions subordinate to the superin- 


tendent, it is suggested that a more 
Systematic approach may enable the su- 
perintendent to control the impulse to 
act arbitrarily and to make more ra- 
tional selection decisions. 
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